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will be found in the poem " To My Old School-
master." Some years afterward, in 1821, Coffin
was again a teacher in that district, and he spent
many of his evenings at the Whittier homestead,
a most welcome guest.

There were few "books in the house, and most of
them not of a kind to satisfy the literary appetite
of a hoy in his teens, who found poor picking among
the dry journals and religious disquisitions of the
pioneers of Quakerism.1 There were not more than
thirty volumes in all. These and the Bible he had
read and re-read until he knew them by heart. It
may be readily imagined what a new life was opened
to him when a lively student, fresh from college,
sat at the fireside and spoke familiarly of other lit-
eratures. His teacher brought with him books of
travel and adventure, and read them to his mother
and aunt, as they sat knitting by the fire. He
little thought that the boy of fourteen was the most
eager of his listeners. Coffin told wise and merry
stories, and read from books such as otherwise
would scarcely have entered this strictly Quaker
household. One evening the teacher brought a vol-
ume of Burns, and read many pages from it, explain-
ing the Scottish dialect as he proceeded. Greenleaf
listened spellbound in his corner. A fire was that
evening kindled upon an altar that grew not cold
for seventy years. . Coffin had only thought of his
older listeners as he read and explained. But as

1 Speaking of the journals of Friends -which made so large a part
of his father's library, he said in later life that in his youth he read
them so much that he had steeped his mind -with their thoughts.
He loved their authors hecause they were so saintly, and yet so
humbly unconscious of it.